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For “*The Friend.” 
Ancient Peru. 
(Continued from page 66.) 

A few miles from Lake Titicaca, at Tiahu- 
anaco, are ruins which were very imposing 
when first seen by the Spaniards in the time 
of Pizarro. It is usual to speak of them as 
the oldest ruins in Peru, which may or may 
not be correct. They must, however, be 
classed with those at the lake. Not much 
now remains of the edifices, which were in a 
very ruinous condition three hundred and 
forty years ago. They were described by 
Cieca de Leon, who accompanied Pizarro, 
and also by Diego d’Alcobaca. De Leon 
mentions great edifices that were in ruins, an 
artificial hill raised on a ground work of stone, 
and “two stone idols resembling the human 
figure, and apparently made by skilful artifi- 
cers.” These “idols” were great statues, ten 
or twelve feet high. One of them which was 
carried to La Paz, in 1842, measured “ three 
and a half yards” in length. Sculptured dec- 
orations appear on them, and, according to 
De Leon, the figures seemed to be clothed in 
long vestments different from those worn in 
the time of the Incas. Of a very remarkable 
edifice, whose foundations could be traced 
near these stations, nothifg remained then 
but a well-built wall, which must have been 
there for ages, the stones being very much 
worn and crumbled. Cieca de Leon's descrip- 
tion goes on as follows: “In this place, also, 
there are stones so large and so overgrown 
that our wonder is incited, it being incompre- 
hensible how the power of man could have 
placed them where we see them. They are 
variously wrought, and some of them, having 
the form of men, must have been idols. Near 
the walls are many caves and excavations 
under the earth, but in another place, farther 
west, are Other and greater monuments, such 
as large gateways with hinges, platforms, and 
porches, each made of a single stone. It sur- 
prised me to see these enormous gateways 
made of great masses of stone, some of which 
were thirty feet long, fifteen high, and six 
thick.” 

Many of the stone monuments at Tiahu- 
anaco have been removed, some for building, 
some for other purposes. In one case, large 
masses of sculptured stone, ten yardsin length 
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and six in width, were used to make grinding|higher peaks of the Andes, among them 
stones for a chocolate mill. The principal |Serato, lllimani, and Sapama. 

monuments now seen on this field of ruinsare| The ancient Peru conquered and robbed by 
a vast mound covering several acres where|Pizarro, is now divided into Ecuador, Peru, 
there seems to have been a great edifice, frag-| Bolivia, and Chili, as far down as the 37th 
ments of columns, erect slabs of stone which|degree of south latitude. Its remains are 
formed parts of buildings, and several of the|}found to some extent in all these countries, 
monolithic gateways, the largest of which/although most abundantly in Peru. 

was made of a single stone ten feet high and} The ruins known as “ the Palaces of Gran- 
thirteen broad. The doorway is six feet four|Chimu,” are situated in the northwestern 
inches high, and three feet two inches wide.|part of Peru, near Truxillo. Here, in the 
Above it, along the whole length of the stone,|time of the first Incas, was an independent 
which is now broken, is a cornice covered|state, which was subjugated by the Inca set 


with sculptured figures. ‘The whole neigh- 
borhood,” says Squier, “is strewn with im- 
mense blocks of stone elaborately wrought, 
equalling if not surpassing in size, any known 
to exist in Egypt or India.” 

At Cuzco, two or more degrees north of 
Lake Titicaca, there are ruins of buildings 
that were occupied until the rule of the Incas 
was overthrown. Remains of the old struc- 
tures are seen in various parts of the present 
town, some of them incorporated into new 
edifices built by the Spaniards. Cyclopean 
remains of walls of the Temple of the Sun, 
now constitute a portion of the convent of St. 
Domingo. In the days of the Incas, this tem- 
ple stood “a circuit of more than four hun- 
dred paces,” and was surrounded by a great 
wall built of cut stone. Remains of the old 
fortifications are seen ; and there is an exten- 
sive ruin here which shows what is supposed 
to be all that remains of the palace of the 
Incas. Occasionally there is search at Cuzco, 
by means of excavation, for antiquities. With- 
in a few years an important discovery has 
been made, a lunar calendar of the Incas, 
made of gold, has been exhumed. At first it 
was described as a gold breast plate or sun, 
but William Billacot, who gives an account of 
it, finds that it is a calendar, the first dis- 
covered in Peru. Many others probably, went 
to the melting pot at the time of the conquest. 
This is not quite circular. The outer ring is 
five inches and three tenths in diameter, and 
the inner four inches. It was made to be 
fastened to the breast of an Inca or priest. 
The figures were stamped on it, and there 
seem to be twenty-four compartments, large 
and small, including three at the top. At the 
bottom are two spaces ; figures may perhaps 
have been there but it looks as if they had 
been worn away. It was found about the 
year 1859. 


down in the list of Montesinas as the grand- 
father of Huayne Capac, about a century be- 
fore the Spaniards arrived. For what is 
known of these ruins we are chiefly indebted 
to Mariano Rivero, director of the National 
Museum at Lima. They cover a space of 
three-quarters of a league, without including 
the walled squares found on every side. The 
chief objects of interest are the remains of two 
great edifices called palaces. ‘‘ These palaces 
are immense areas surrounded by high walls 
of brick, the walls being now ten or twelve 
yards high, and six feet thick at the base.” 
There was in each case another wall exterior 
to this. Within the palace walls were squares 
and dwellings, with narrow passages between 
them, and the walls are decorated. In the 
largest palace are the remains of a great re- 
servoir for water, which was brought to it by 
subteranean aqueducts from the river Moche, 
two miles distant. Outside the inclosures of 
these palaces are remains of a vast number of 
buildings, which indicate that the city con- 
tained a great population. The Spaniards 
took vast quantities of gold from the tombs 
at this place. The amount taken from a sin- 
gle tomb in the years 1566, and 1592, was 
officially estimated at nearly a million dollars. 

Remarkable ruins exist at Cuelap, in North- 
ern Peru. They consist of a wall of wrought 
stones 3,600 feet long, 560 broad, and 150 
high, constituting a solid mass with a level 
summit. Probably the interior was made of 
earth. On this mass was another 600 feet 
long, 500 broad, and 150 high. In this, and 
also in the lower structure, there are many 
rooms made of wrought stone, in which are a 
great number of niches or cells, one or two 
yards deep, which were used as tombs. Other 
old structures exist in that neighborhood. 
Farther south, at Huanuco, are two peculiar 
edifices and a terrace, and near them the 


The uniform and constant report of Peru-|faded traces of a large town. The two edi- 
vian tradition places the beginning of this old|fices were built of a composition of pebbles 
civilization in the Valley of Cuzco, near Lake} and clay, faced with hewn stone. One of them 
Titicaca. There appeared the first civilizers|is called the “ Look-out,” but it is impossible 
and the first civilized communities. This|to discover the purpose for which it was built. 
beautiful valley is the most elevated .table-|The interior of the other is crossed by six 
land on the continent, Lake Titicaca being| walls, in each of which is a gateway, the outer 
12,846 feet above the sea level. Were it not|one being finely finished, and showing a sculp- 
within the tropics, it would be a region of|tured animal in each of the upper corners. 
eternal snow, for it is more than 4,000 feet' It has a large court, and rooms made of cut 
higher than the beginning of perpetual snow/|stones. Connected with this structure was a 
on Mont Blanc. Near it are some of the! well built aqueduct. 
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Seven leagues from Lima, near the sea, are 
the much dilapidated ruins of a large city of| 
the Incas, which was built chiefly of sun-dried 
bricks. It is called Pachacamac. Ruins of, 
towns, castles, fortresses, and other structures | 
are found all about the country. At one place, | 
near Chavin de Huanta, there are remarkable 
ruins which are very old. The material used 
here was like that seen at Old Huanuco. 
From the interior of one of the great build- 
ings there is a subterranean passage which, 
it is said, goes under the river to the opposite 
bank. Very ancient ruins, showing the re- 
mains of large and remarkable buildings, were 
seen near Huamanga, and described by Cieca 
de Leon. The native traditions said this city 
was built by “bearded white men, who came 
there long before the time of the Incas, and 
established a settlement.” It is noticed every 
where that the ancient Peruvians made large 
use of aqueducts, which they built with nota. 
ble skill, using hewn stones and cement, and | 
making them very substantial. Some of them 
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when measur’d & valud by the respect and in- 
tegrity of y‘ sends thee. 

This said, I wish thee length of days, health 
& true felicity, begging by the old freedom & 
friendship that I have bad with thee, that thy 
moderation may be known to all men, in all 
things, because God, our Judge, is at the Door ; 
who will have the finall Inspection of all our 
actions, at that great and general assize of the 
world where nothing can be dissembled, or 
escaped that we have done. This is a lesson 
y‘ affects all, but of all, Magistrates, & of those 
Supream, who have not only their own, but 
the people’s sin’s to answear for, if by exam- 
ple and punishment they labor not [to] teach 
virtue and deter the People from Impiety and 
the reason is plaine, for Justice and Sobriety 
are the end of Governm', and the reason of 
that extraordinary pow’ not to vex men for 
their beliefe & modest practise of y' faith with 
respect to y® other world, into w™ Province & 
soveraignety temperall Pow’ reaches not, from 
its very nature & end. Honesté vivere, al- 





are still in use. They were used to carry 
water to the cities and to irrigate the culti- 
vated lands. ‘A few of them were very long. 
There is mention of one which was a hundred 
and fifty miles long, and of another which 
was extended four hundred and fifty miles 
across sierras and over rivers, from south to 


north. 
(To be concluded.) 


For “The Friend.” 
The following interesting letter is taken 
from “The American Historical Record.” 
The note by the editor of that journal fur- 
nishes the needful information respecting it. 


[WILLIAM PENN.] 


The Record is indebted to the Rev. Edward D. 
Neill, for the following copy of a letter 
written by William Penn, from Philadel- 

hia, on the 9th of January, 1683, to the 

uke of Ormond, then Viceroy of Lreland. 
It was copied by a daughter of Mr. Neill, 
in Dublin, from a copy in the possession of 
Mrs. Maria Webb, of that city, authoress 
of “The Penns and Penningtons of the 
Seventeenth Century in their Domestic and 
Religious Life,” who copied it from the ori- 
ginal in the Carte Collection (see page 128 
of the Record) in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. It has never before been published. 
—([Epiror.] 


My Noble & old Freind: 

Permitt me at this great distance, the best 
way y' is left me, to Congratulate thy quiet 
and happy Regiment in Irland; and to salute 
thee w™ y‘ sincere affection & respect which 
former obligations have raised in me & made 
indellible by time or distance. 

The singular intimaces it pleased thee to 
allowe me (above the men of my Rank) in 
the Court of Irland, are remembred with 
adequate sentiments: For I love gratitude, 
tho’ I vanely lament my inability to show it; 
but it issome comfort, y‘ great men are borne 
to do good & that they have their reward in 
the good they do, or it would undo small folks 
to be the object of their favor. 

Bat if it be below great men to be kind for 
recompence & marchendize their Pow’, it is 
equally below all sensible mindes to neglect 
to yield their best acknowledgments, and 
therefore, great friend, suffer mine to write 
upon thee, tho’ in homely sort, which I have 
confidence to hope will be taken in good part, 





terum non ledere, et jus suum cuique tribuere 
(Pardon my extract) are the Magistrates 
mark. 

To take care of the worship of God was a 
peculier commission to y* Jewish Potentates, 
whose entire modell, in every ceremonious 
part thereof, came from God, & w™ stood in 
externall Rites, for the most part; but the 
Religion & Kingdom of Xt. are not of this 
world, more mentall, inward, and spirituall; 
neither at the mountaine, nor at Jerusalem, 
the Rites of neither place, but saies our blessed 
Savour, in spirit & in truth, with as little shew 
& pomp as may be, this is y* worship chris- 
tain, not calculated to our senses, but our 
souls. This comes from heaven, over comes 
and prevales by conviction; no fire from 
heaven to make conforme, much less from the 
earth ; Christ Jesus, to whom all pow’ is given, 
is sufficient for y* part, as to him only it is ap- 
pointed of the father. But lett vice be punisbt, 
Corporall Ills have Corporall sufferings and 
corrections, yt the Magistrate may be a terror 


& Rites if you commit sin you are the ser. 
vants of sin, slighting their conceits of heir. 
ship, & sonship by sucession & peculiar tra. 
ditions, a snare too powerful upon a great 
part of the world. 

Lett then the tares grow with the wheat, 
errors in judgement remain till remov’d by 
y° pow’ of light & conviction: a Religion with- 
out it is inhumain since reason only makes 
humanity. Should men supercede y* to be con. 
formists y‘ essentially makes them better then 
beasts, to witt understanding; to conclude 
men by authority is coercive, to conclude by 
conviction is manly & christian. 

Lett it not, Noble fr’d, be uneasy to thee 
that I am thus long & perticuler ; tis a trouble. 
rome time in those parts of the world, & good 
& peaceable men may suffer by y°® follys of 
other Pretenders. We hear of a Presbyterian 
Plott & the severity y‘ is exercised against our 
friends in divers parts on y‘ occasion, tho’ to 
the astonishment of our prosecutors there be 
none of them found in the list. tis what I ever 
told the King & Duke, & y‘ at parting ; if God 
should suffer men to be so farr infatuated ag 
to raise commotions in y* Kingdom, he would 
never find any of y‘ Party among y”™ at least 
of note or Credit. the Lord Hyde was by now 
Ear! of Rochester: their designe being no more 
but to enjoy their conscience & follow their 
vocations peaceably, y' the labor of y* week 
may not be y° price of their Sabbath, I mean 
worship; & y‘I believed be would live to be 
convinced that we never carried the matter 
higher: lett others answear for themselves, 
This makes me press y* more upon thee in, 
favour of our fr’ds in Irland, because upon 
their address to the King ‘in w™ they pleaded 
their innocency & declared their abhorrence 
of plotts, & prayed to be releived in their suf 
ferings ;’ the King gave them thanks, & said, 
he believed them, & promissed to take care to 
redress them. 

I plead against my interests, for the Se- 
veritys of those parts increase the plantation 
& improvements of these. But I am for the 


to evil doers, not mistaken believers about|just & mercifull thing, whoever getts or loses 


Vother world, much less peaceable livers & 
worshipers. 

Of all that falls under thy administration, 
in the love of God & the sincere affection of a 
friend, lett me prevale with thee to avoide 
troubling conscientious and quiet liveing dis- 
senters ; they are best for the country and not 
the worst for the church. Since if Religion 
be at heart in our great churchmen, they will 
leave the example of such vertue and make it 
a spurr to mend the pace of thos y* they con- 
ceive of sounder principles in their own com- 
munion. 

For my part, I franckely declare, I cannot 
think y‘ God will damn any man for the errors 
of his judgement & God forbid y‘ we should 
think y’ all or y° most part of the world err 
willingly in understanding; and if both be 
allow’d, y* Conclusion is short, that there are 
but two churches in the world, & they contain 
all y* good & bad people in it: of which Christ 
& Satan are the heads. So y‘damnation & 
salvation goe not by names but natures & 
qualifications according to y* unquestionable 
doctrine of St. Peter and St. Paul, y'God is 
no respecter of Persons, but those y' in all na- 
tions feare him & worke righteousness shall 
be accepted, that men must reap w' they sow, 
and his servants people are whom they obey; 
thus Xt. overthrew y* Jews’ great preten- 
tions to Abraham, Moses, y*® Prophets’ Law 


by it, as ought all men of truth, honour and 
conscience to be, w™ said give me leave to say 
something of this party. 

1 thank God, I ame safely arrived in y* pro- 
vince y‘ the providence of God & Bounty of 
the King hath made myne, & which the credit, 
prudence, & industry of the people concerned 
w" me must render considerable—I was re- 
ceived by the ancient Inhabitants w™ much 
kindness & respect & the rest brought it w® 
them. There may be about four thousand 
soules in all. I speak, I think within compass; 
we expect an increase from France, Holland 
& Germany, as well as our Native Country. 

The land is generally good, well water’d & 
not so thick of wood as | immaggined ; there 
are also many open places y* have been old 
indian fields. The trees y‘ grow here are the 
mu!berry white and read, Walnut, black, gray 
and Hickory ; Poplar, Cedar, Cyprus, Chesnut, 
Ash, Sarsafrax, Gum, Pine, Spruce, Oake, 
black, white, red, Spanish Chesnut & Swamp 
w has a leafe like a willowe, and is most last- 
ing. The food the woods yield is your Elks, 
Deer, Racoons, Beaver, Rabbits, Turkeys, 
Phesants, Heath-birds, Pidgeons, & Partridges 
innumerably; we need no setting dogs to 
ketch, they run by droves into the house in 
cold weather. Our Rivers have also plenty 
of excellent fish & water fowl, as Sturgeon, 
Rock, Shad, Herring, Codfish, flat heads, 





sheeps heads, Roach & Perch, & trout in in- 
jand streams. Of fowls, the Swan, white gray 
& black Goose, & Cranes: the best Duck & 
Seal I ever eate, & the Snipe and Curlse, with 
y*Snow-bird are also excellent. 

The aire is sweet & clear w™ makes a sereen 
and steady sky as in the more southern parts 
of France—Our Summers & winters are com. 
monly once in three years in extreames, but 
the winters seldom last above ten weeks & 
rarely begin till y*® latter end of December. 
The days are above two hours longer, & y* sun 
much hotter here than with you, w™ makes 
some recompense for y® long nights of the 
winter Season, as well as the woods y‘* make 
cheap & great fires. 

We have of graine, wheat, maize, Rye, 
Barly, oates, severall excellent sorts of beans 
& pease; pumkens, water & musmellons, all 
english Roots & garden stuff, good fruit & ex- 
cellent sider. The Peach we have in divers 
kinds & very good Xin great abundance. The 
vine of severall sorts & y* sign w™ us of rich 
land) is very fruitfull & tho’ not so sweet as 
some I have eaten in Europe, yet it makes a 
good wine, and the worst good vinegar: I 

ave observed three sorts, the great grape 
y'has green, red & black on y* same tree, the 
muskedell, and black little grape which is the 
best, & may be improv’d to an excellent wine. 
These are spontaneous. 

Of cattle we have the horse, not very hand- 
some, but good—low cattle & hogs in much 
plenty & sheep encrease apace. 

Our town of Philadelphia is seated between 
two navigable rivers, having from 4 to 10 
fathom water; about 150 houses up in one 
year, & 400 Country settlements, thus do 
labour to render our selves an Industreous 
colony to y*honor & benefitt of y® crown as 
well as our comfort & advantage, & lett them 
not be separated say I. 

Pardon this history, & the imperfect dress 
itshows things in. I thought better offend 
by being troublesome a little, than by neglect 
of duty. The first ship y‘ goes for Ireland, 
shall carry a small present of this Countrys 
growth, as a Token of my Respect which I 
assure myselfe will not be disagreeable for the 
vailue, when ‘tis considered as y° all of testi- 
mony y‘ is left me here to express myselfe by, 
who in all places & conditions shall with zeal 
& pleasure study to approve myselfe— 

My noble freind 
Thy affect and 
faithfull freind 
to serve thee in wt I can 
Wo. Penn. 


a 
From the “ Leisure Hour.’ 
Asiatic Rhinoceroses. 

The first section of existing rhinoceroses is 
distinguished by the possession of a single 
nasal horn, and by the skin or hide being very 
thick and tuberculated, and partitioned off by 
great folds into what have been compared to 
plates of mail. This is the type of rhinoceros 
with which alone the people in Europe have 
long been familiar. It is known that African 
two-horned rhinoceroses were anciently ex- 
hibited in the Roman circus, but in modern 
times the larger of the two one-horned Asiatic 
Species was the only kind that had been seen 


in Europe, until the arrival some years ago of 


one of the African species in the London Zoo- 
logical Gardens. 

This large one-horned rhinoceros is a huge 
beast that attains to nearly or quite six feet 
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in height, with enormous bulk of body. Its 
geographical range and distribution would 
appear to be comparatively limited. It in- 
habits the swampy lands at the base of the 
Eastern Himalaya, becoming more numerous 
eastward, and being especially abundant in 
the valley of Assam, from which province the 
young are not unfrequently brought alive to 
Calcutta, and hence the supply of specimens 
for the menageries of Europe and America. 
In other localities, the lesser one-borned rhi- 
noceros (to be described in the sequel) has 
been generally mistaken for it. 

An experienced sportsman and hunter of 
this particular species in Assam remarks of 
it, that “for so ponderous an animal, the 
rhinoceros is wonderfully agile in its move- 
ments; and when charging an enemy dashes 
through the densest covert with astounding 
ease and rapidity. It is as much as an ele- 
phant can do to keep abead of an inturiated 
one; and it often strack us, when being pur. 
sued after firing at and wounding one, that if 
the rhinoceros had continued the chase a little 
farther, instead of abandoning it, as they usu- 
ally do after fifty yards or so, we should in- 
fallibly have been caught. These animals 
are gregarious, and are found in small herds 
of four and six together, although more often 
in pairs, The period of gestation is nearly 
eighteen months, and only one young one is 
produced at a birth. The little one, when it 
first sees light, is nearly three feet in length 
and two in height. It continues to suck for 
about two years. The haunts of the rhi- 
noceros are characterised by numerous broad 
tracks trodden in his peregrinations to his 
favorite feeding-places. These he invariably 
follows, and he is occasionally killed by the 
natives, who lie in wait for him, concealed in 
a tree that may happen to be near the path. 
Habitually sluggish in his movements, he 
wanders along with a slow measured tread, 
sometimes stopping to plough up the ground 
in mere wantonness, and covering himself 
with mud and dirt. At times he takes it into 
his head to pay a visit to any neighboring 
paddy or rice-fields that may perchance be in 
the vicinity of his retreats. On these occa- 
sions, woe to the luckless cultivators of the 
soil! for the amount of devastation and ruin 
that he commits almost surpasses belief. A 
pair of rhinoceroses in a single night will com- 
pletely destroy a large rice-field of four or five 
acres in extent. It is notso much what they 
eat—although their appetites are by no ineans 
delicate—but the amount of damage which 
they do in trampling the grain with their 
great clumsy feet into the soft, yielding soil. 
Drinking large quantities of water, and being 
fond of bathing and wallowing in the ground, 
they are consequently compelled to keep to 
those localities which afford these esséntials 
to their existence and comfort, and which 
also supply the luxuriant and profuse vegeta- 
tion necessary for their support. Hence the 
interminable swamps and jungles of Assam 
are the favorite resorts of the species, an 
teem with herds of them.” 

Writing of one of the single-horned species 
of rhinoceros, another experienced observer 
remarks :—“ It is surprising to see how rapid- 
ly, and without the least exertion, as it seems, 
these huge, heavily-built, unwieldly-looking 
animals get over the ground, such ground 
consisting of the densest jungle of hill-reeds, 
bushes, and brushwood, and thick saplings 
interspersed with large trees. Awkward as 
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is their gait, they trot very fast: I say trot, 
for their movements more nearly resembles a 
trot than anything else, though actually it is 
rather a gait between a trot and a canter, 
Elephants with howdahs have no chance with 
them in the chase; and unless dropped with 
the first shot, or they suddenly stop to turn 
to stand at gaze, thus exposing the fatal shot 
in the temple within fair ball distance, they 
generally manage to escape. It is uselesg 
firing at the body.” This was written before 
the present more efficient style of weapons 
came into use, or the terrible explosive shell 
was invented, which is now so promptly fatal 
not only to the largest quadrupeds on land, 
but equally so to the far more gigantic warm- 
blooded inhabitants of the ocean. 

Another experienced sporting writer re- 
marks of one of the two single-horned species, 
that “it is a mistake to suppose that their horn 
is their most formidable weapon. I thought 
so myself at one time,” he adds, “but have 
long been satisfied that it is merely used in 
defence, and not as an instrument of offence, 

t is with their cutting teeth that they wound 
so desperately. I killed a large male, which 
was cut and slashed all over its body with 
fighting; the wounds were all fresh, and as 
clearly cut as if they had been done with a 
razor. Another rhinoceros that we had wound- 
ed stood, and, out of pure rage, cut at the 
jungle right and left, exactly as a boar uses 
his tusks. A medical friend had a man, who 
was sauntering through the forest, actually 
embowelled by a rhinoceros. He examined 
the wound immediately, and I heard him say 
afterwards that if it had been done with the 
keenest cutting instrument it could not have 
been cleaner cut, and that could not have been 
with the horn.” A writer before cited re- 
marks, of the large species in Assam: “ The 
beast does not generally use his horn for ag- 
gressive purposes, but makes play with his 
mighty jaws, with a single snap of which he 
can cut a man in two,” 

There is little marked difference in size be- 
tween the sexes of this species, but the male 
is generally somewhat larger. There is a 
particularly fine male now in the Regent’s 
Park ; and an old female with unusually long 
horns. It often happens that, in captivity, a 
rhinoceros wears away its horn to a level with 
the nose. The horn or horns in this genus 
consist merely of agglutinated hair, and are 
attached to the skin only, so that they are 
more or less movable, and when long are apt 
to hang over to the front, as exemplified by 
that of the female animal now in the London 
Zoological Gardens. One at Moscow knocked 
off its horn some time ago, and another has 
since grown in its place. 

Another and smaller kind of single-horned 
rhinoceros inhabits the countries lying east- 
ward of the Bay of Bengal, inclusive of the 
Malayan Peninsula and the Island of Java to 
the south, if not also both Sumatra and Borneo, 
which is at present doubtful. 

It is comparatively a small animal, which 
never much exceeds four feet in height; but 
its horns attain a beautiful development, more 
especially the anterior one, which is mach 
longer than the other, and has a graceful 
curvature backward, which is more or less 
decided in different individuals; the other, or 
posterior horn, is not placed contiguously to 
the first, as in all of the African species, but 
at a considerable distance from it, and it has 
a corresponding backward curvature, 
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This animal inhabits Borneo as well as Su- 
matra, but not Java. It occurs likewise in the 
Malayan Peninsula, and would appear to be 
extensively diffused in the Indo-Chinese coun- 
tries. One was captured not long ago in 
Chittagong (at the head of the Bay of Bengal, 
on its eastern side.) It appears that some 
natives came into the station and reported 
that a rhinoceros had been found by them in 
a quicksand, being quite exhausted with its 
efforts to release itself. They had attached 
two ropes to the animal’s neck, and, with the 
assistance of about two hundred men, dragged 
her out, and keeping her taut between the 
two ropes, they eventually made her fast to 
a tree. The next morning, however, they 
found the animal so much refreshed, and mak- 
ing such violent efforts to free herself, that 
they were frightened, and made application 
to the magistrate of Chittagong for protec- 
tion. The same evening Captain Hood and 
H. W. Wickes started with eight elephants 
to secure the prize, and, after a march of about 
sixteen hours to the south of Chittagong, they 
came up with the animal. “She was then 
discovered to be a Sumatran or Asiatic two- 
horned rhinoceros, rather more than four feet 
in height, with a smooth hairy skin some- 
what like that of a pig, and with two-horns— 
one up high, almost between the eyes, and 
small; the other rather larger, and just above 
the nose—and the upper lip almost coming 
to a point, and protruding a little. The ele- 
phants at first sight of the rhinoceros were 
very much afraid, and bolted one and all; but 
after some little exertion they were brought 
back, and made to stand by. A rope was now 
with some trouble attached to the animal’s 
hind leg, and secured to an elephant. At this 
juncture the rhinoceros roared, the elephant 
again bolted, and had it not been for the rope 
slipping from the leg of the rhinoceros, that 
limb might have been pulled from the body. 
The rhinoceros was, however, eventually se- 
cured with ropes between elephants, and 
marched into Chittagong in perfect health. 
Two large rivers had to be crossed—firstly, 
the Sungoo River, where the animal was 
towed between elephants, for she could not 
swim, and could only just keep her head above 
water by paddling with the fore feet like a 
pig; and secondly, the Kurnafuli River, where 
the ordinary ferry-boat was used. Thousands 
of natives thronged the march, which occu- 
pied a few days; the temporary bamboo 
bridges on the government road invariably 
falling in from the numbers collected thereon 
to watch the rhinoceros crossing the stream 
below, and sometimes the procession was at 
least a mile in length. The ‘Begum,’ as the 
rhinoceros has been named, is now free from 
all ropes, and kept within a stockade inclo- 
sure, having therein a good bath excavated 
in the ground, and a comfortable covered shed 
attached. She is already very tame, and will 
take plantain leaves or chopattis (in Australia 
called ‘dampers’) from the hand, and she 
might almost be led about by a string.” 

Since this was written “ Begum” has made 
her appearance at the Zoological Gardens in 
Regent's Park, and we borrow part of Frank 
Buckland’s characteristic report of her condi- 
tion in her new quarters: “ Although called 
the Sumatran rhinoceros, ‘ Begum’ was caught 
near Chittagong, and was partly led and 
partly driven, with ropes round her legs, like 
a pig going to market, all the way through 
the jungle from that place to the river, a task 
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which does Mr. Jamrach much credit. She 
travelled best at night, and would then follow 
her keeper, who walked in front with a light- 
ed lantern kept close to the ground. The 
guide used to sing to her at night as she trot- 
ted along, and the natives joined in chorus. 
In the streets of Calcutta she lay dcwn like 
a sulky pig, and they had to wet the road so 
as to make it semi-mud and drag her along 
bodily. She was shipped on board the steamer 
‘Petersburg’ at Calcutta and brought direct 
to the Millwall Docks in a gigantic cage made 
of teak. The transfer of this valuable animal 
—for she cost more than £1,000—from her 
travelling box to the elephant house along 
the path was effected by Mr. Bartlett with 
his usual ability and tact. He was, of course, 
assisted by Mr. Jamrach, who knew the habits 
of the animal well. She had to walk com- 
paratively loose some sixty or eighty yards.” 


Selected. 
THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN. 
No sickness there— 
No weary wasting of the frame away ; 
No fearful shrinking from the midnight air— 
No dread of summer’s bright and fervid ray! 


No hidden grief— 
No wild and cheerless vision of despair ; 
No vain petition for a swift relief— 
No tearful eyes, no broken hearts are there. 


Care has no home 
Within the realm of ceaseless prayer and song ; 
Its billows break away and melt in foam, 
Far from the mansions of the spirit throng! 


The storm’s black wing 
Is never spread athwart celestial skies ! 
Its wailings blend not with the voice of spring, 
As some too tender floweret fades and dies! 


No night distils 
Its chilling dews upon the tender frame; 
No moon is needed there! The light which fills 
That land of glory from its Maker came! 


No parted friends 
O’er mournful recollections have to weep ! 
No bed of death enduring love attends 
To watch the coming of a pulseless sleep ! 


No blasted flower 
Or withered bud, celestial gardens know! 
No scorching blast or fierce descending shower 
Scatters destruction like a ruthless foe ! 


No battle word 
Startles the sacred host with fear and dread ! 
The song of peace creation’s morning heard, 
Is sung wherever angel minstrels tread ! 


Let us depart, 
If home like this await the weary soul ! 
Look up, thou stricken one! Thy wounded heart 
Shall bleed no more at sorrow’s stern control. 


With faith our guide, 
White robed and innocent, to lead the way, 
Why fear to plunge in Jordan’s rolling tide, 
And find the ocean of eternal day? 


Selected. 
ASPIRATIONS. 
Our aims are all too high ; we try 
To gain the summit at a bound, 
When we should reach it step by step, 
And climb the ladder round by round. 
He who would climb the heights sublime, 
Or breathe the purer air of life, 
Must not expect to rest in ease, 
But brace himself for toil or strife. 


We should not in our blindness seek 
To grasp alone for grand and great, 
Disdaining every smaller good; 
For trifles make the aggregate. 
And if a cloud should hover o’er 
Our weary pathway like a pall, 
Remember, God permits it there, 
And His good purpose reigns o’er all, 
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Life should be full of earnest work, 
Our hearts undashed by fortune’s frown; 
Let perseverance conquer fate, 
And merit seize the victor’s crown. 
The battle is not to the strong, 
The race not always to the fleet ; 
And he who seeks to pluck the stars 
Will lose the jewels at his feet. 
——_——->—____ 
For “The Friend” 


A Boarding House for Friends. 

Without imputing to our friends residing 
in Philadelphia any want of hospitality, yet 
from the removal of so many to parts quite 
remote and widely separated, it does appear 
desirable that a central home should be pro. 
vided, where those visiting the city on busi. 
ness of the Society as well as on other occa 
sions, could, for a moderate compensation, be 
accommodated with comfortable lodging and 
meals. Such a home properly conducted, 
would, it is apprehended, be found also to be 
a great convenience to many even in the city, 
not housekeepers, who would be glad to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to obtain quiet, 
pleasant quarters, and where, as desire prompt 
ed, they couid mingle in a social way with 
those holding similar views and feelings 
Friends are a social people, and many feeling 
themselves restrained from much unneces 
sary intercourse with people of the world and 
other religious persuasions, do feel at times 
the want of the society and sympathy of their 
fellow members. There is also an advantage 
in Friends mingling together—asperities are 
rubbed off, and prejudices many times re 
moved; and if access were had to a good 
library, it would add greatly to the advan- 
tages of such an institution. 


——_—e 


A Selection from the Memoranda and Letters of the 
late Elizabeth Greer—for private circulation. 
(Continued from page 68.) 

To M. M. 

Raheen, Seventh month 12th, 1867. 

I felt much obliged for thy kind remem- 
brance of me, and pleased to hear of your safe 
arrival at the nice place at your journey’s 
end. I can truly say I never missed you more 
and your kind visits. As we sat together, on 
your taking leave of me, I felt a little covering 
not at our command. And now thou wilt be 
surprised when I tell thee I attended the meet 
ing in Carrick, on First-day, for the first, and 
it may be the last time. When I saw the 
gathering of Friends I felt a little dismayed 
—the number was twenty-eight—not going 
under what I might stamp so high as a con- 
cern, I at first thought I might pass away in 
silence ; but, after a while, found I must peti- 
tion for best help, and afterwards delivered 
my messages. I trust we were owned by& 
little life which is not our own, but crowns 
all. I had a wish to be at Carrick meeting 
before my last illness, but had given it up, 
until dear L. G. proposed my going—it iss 
very quiet spot; if our busy enemy may be 
kept out. I met from all Friends a welcome 
comforting to my aged heart. Farewell, dear 
M., sometimes remember thy old but loving 
friend in thy prayers. 

ELIzABETH GREER. 
To M. M. 
Raheen, Seventh month 4th, 1868. 

‘ . Ishali be obliged for the reading 
of the pamphlet. I have only seen the ex 
tract from it in the “ P. Friend,” which is sad. 

Where can we look, or to whom can wé 
look in this day, but unto Him who changeth 
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not? Through the help of His dear Son, may 
none of these things move us from under the 
shadow of the Eternal Rock of Ages. 

They might let Robert Barclay’s ashes rest 
in peace, for I believe his soul has rested in 
heaven near two hundred years, if not more. 

Ab, dear M., where will all that is now going 
forward end? I hope soon to write to thy 
sister. I have felt much for her and her hus- 
pand since they were here; but I trust they 
may be favored with strength from the only 
true source of it, to stand with the dear Lord 
and Master. No other strength will avail, 
and keep us walking safely through this 
cloudy yet high professing day, in which 
there is so much of man’s wisdom going forth. 

Thou knows I love the cause of truth, thus 
again and again smitten. 

Thy loving friend, 
ELIzaBETH GREER. 


To M. M. 
Raheen, Eighth month 18th, 1868. 

All I seemed able to say yesterday to thee 
and thy sisters was, “I am very sorry.” Now 
I wish to add how much I felt your kind visit 
in an hour so needed. Oh! the sad event* 
permitted to take place under our roof—never 
at times to be forgotten. Whether we may 
ever be permitted to meet again, we must 
leave. Your visits at all times are a source 
of comfort to me, I could open my mind so 
freely to you, as regards our beloved Society. 
I trust though absent we shall be united in 
the truth, walking by the same rule and mind- 
ing the same things. In this desire I again 
say, farewell. May the Shepherd of Israel be 
with you—He who ever remains to be the 
“Way, the Truth, and the Life;” and when 
well with you, remember your poor, often 
deeply-tried friend, 

ELizaBeTH GREER. 


To 
Eighth month 26th, 1868. 

. . . I am now alittle weak, but mach 
better, and thankful to be able once more to 
sit down, and pen my thoughts to one who is 
able and willing to enter into feeling with a 
poor way worn traveller, often cast down, yet 
I trust not forsaken, which I very humbly 
believe I was made sensible of this morning 
before I left my room, in the condescending 
love of my Heavenly Father, after having 

assed through deep conflict for many days. 

bowed very low under a sense of being raised 
again from a state of much spiritual desertion, 
so that I could say, from living experience, 
“IT know that my Redeemer liveth,” &c. How 
needful are these plunges for us, that we may 
not trust to ourselves, and still keep our faith 
and integrity, even when the “ heavens may 
appear to us as brass,” and the earth “as bars 
of iron” around us. Here it is that we have 
need to take heed to these words, “ In patience 
possess ye your souls ;” and, “ Because thou 
hast kept the word of my patience, | also will 
keep thee from the hour of temptation.” But 
why should I trouble thee, unless that when 
thou thyself art tried, thou may’st remember 
that it is in love and mercy, that we should 


not trust to ourselves, but to “ Him who hath|& 


loved us, and given himself for us.” 

Alas! alas! few indeed know how often I 
feel that in me, as a creature, “ dwelleth no 
good thing.” 


_* The death of a domestic under peculiarly trying 
circumstances, 
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To M. M. 
Raheen, Ninth month 2d, 1868. 
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bottles of cement for mending broken glass, 
china, &c.,and condemn the vendor as a cheat, 
; Thinking of thy valued letter last|Whben the fact is that the very same cement, 
night on my bed, I was hoping to send thee|i2 the hands of those who know how to use 
a few lines. Ah! dear A. W.’s prayer for poor |it, is capable of uniting pieces of broken glass 
unworthy me. ‘To think that her dear Master |8° that the joint will be the strongest part of 
and my dear Master hath thus cared for me.|the object! 
May 1 not say, with the deepest gratitude,| The art of using cements depends upon cer- 
that He hath been my refuge and strength in |tain general principles, which are easily un- 
the day of many troubles and conflicts in vari-|derstood and put in practice. The power 
ous ways, when the billows and waves at|Which all cements have of uniting separate 
times seemed ready to overwhelm? Now|Pieces depends upon thé strength of the ce- 
may I acknowledge Him to be as the shadow | ment itself, and upon its adhesion to the ob- 
of the never-failing, unchanged, and unchange- |J¢cts to which it is applied. Strange to say, 
able Rock in a weary land. it has been found in practice that a joint may 
My dear knows her Lord’s will, but to|actually exhibit a strength which is greater 
do it can only be accomplished by submission. |than that possessed by the cement when the 
How would I rejoice that those I dearly love |!atter exists in large masses. A bar of solid 
might come and lay down all at the feet of glue an inch square and a foot long is not so 
the dear Saviour. Then would the language strong as a similar bar composed of thin strips 
of my aged heart be on this wise, “ Now let-|Of wood glued together ; and the little sticks 


paste will cause pieces of paper, cloth, Xc., to 
adhere to each other, and to wood, plaster, 
earthenware, &c., so that the very substance 


test Thou Thy servant depart in peace,” &c. 
But, my dear M., we have lived to see a day 


in which we have need to keep very near to 
our only sure Guide. 


So much of a religious 
name is going forth, ministry breaking out on 
the right hand and on the left; no doubt seen 
and known by Him who atill is, and ever will 
be, “ The Minister of the sanctuary and of the 
true tabernacle, which the Lord hath pitched, 
and not man.” We must leave all to His turn- 
ing and overturning. . . . 
I write with freedom, as to a sister in the 
truth. And now, dearly, farewell. 
Thy attached friend, 
ELIZABETH GREER. 
(To be continued.) 


Practical Notes on Cements. 


It may be a somewhat bold assertion, but 
it is nevertheless a true one, that nearly every 
man, woman and child in the country is inter- 
ested in this subject. It is not alone the car- 
penter with his glue, or the professional paper 
hanger and the book binder with their paste, 
but it is the business man with his bottle of 
mucilage, the housekeeper with her cements 
for mending broken furniture, glass, and 
crockery, the school girl with her scrap-book, 
the boy with his kite, and even the little girl 
with her toys, that feel a desire to know the 
best methods of preparing and using cements. 
We consequently find that no contribution is 
more acceptable to those journals that deal in 
practical matters than a recipe for a new ce- 
ment, and the paragraph containing it is sure 
to be extensively republished. Now the truth 
is that we do not so much require a knowledge 
of improved cements as of the best methods of 
using those that we have. Good glue leaves 
nothing to be desired as an article for uniting 
pieces of wood. When itis properly applied, 
the pieces united by it will part anywhere 
rather than through the joint. Well made 


of the paper, cloth, &c., will give way before 
the paste separates ; and the same is true of 
many cements in use for mending earthenware, 
lass, &c., when these are applied by persons 
who thoroughly understand the proper meth- 
od of doing it. And yet how often do we see 
articles of furniture, that have been joined by 
glue, prepared and applied by those who have 
had no experience in its use, which actually) 
fall to pieces by their own weight! And how | 
frequently do we see housekeepers purchase 





of cement that are sold for mending earthen- 
ware are very brittle, although they form 
joints that bear a great deal of rough usage, 
and this principle seems to be the foundation 
of the fact that the thinner the layer of ce- 
ment the stronger will be the joint. Most in- 
experienced persons err in using too much 
cement. Actuated by liberal motives, they 
are determined not to stint matters, and in 
their desire to use enough, they use by far too 
much. Let us take, for example, the case 
of the coarsest and simplest cement,—the 
mixture of resin, shellac, and finely ground 
brick dust, that is so frequently sold for mend- 
ing earthenware. The directions are to ap- 
ply it hot ; and indeed, it cannot be used cold, 
since it must be melted before it can be ap- 
plied to the surfaces that are to be joined. 
But in nine cases out of ten the broken pieces 
are merely warmed so far that the cement 
may be smeared over them, and when they 
are brought together a thick layer of cement 
is always allowed to intervene. The result 
is either that the joint breaks along the line 
of the cement or the cement separates from 
one of the surfaces. Ifthe pieces had been 
made sufficiently hot to render the cement as 
fluid as possible, the layer of cement would 
have been exceedingly thin, and the adhesion 
between it and the surfaces to be joined have 
been so great that separation would have 
taken place anywhere else rather than along 
the line of union. We must therefore, select 
a cement that will be as strong as possible, 
and we must also see that layer of cement is 
as thin as it can be made without leaving any 
part of the surfaces bare. 

The adhesion of any cement to the surface 
to which it is applied depends largely upon 
the closeness with which the cement and the 
surface are brought together ; and this depends 
very much upon the condition of the surface 
as regards freedom from grease, dirt, and even 
air. It may sound strange to talk of freeing 
a surface from air, and yet the feat is not im- 
possible. All surfaces that have been expos- 
ed for some time to the air attract a thin film 
of that gas, which prevents the intimate con- 
tact of othersurfaces. This fact is well known 
to electrotypers, who find it necessary to take 
the utmost pains to get rid of the thin adher- 


‘ing layer of air which invariably attaches 


itself to their plates. A very striking exam- 
ple of the influence of this layer of air may be 
shown as follows: take a new and clean 
needle and lay it gently on the surface of some 
water, and it will float. The explanation is 
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that the water is prevented by the adhering} was in my life before, or ever expect to be;|sisted by the Government, was, for the past on 
layer of air from coming into contact with/and if I had believed this twenty years ago,|year, $2,446,000, including the excessively J), 
the needle and wetting it, and the combined|I might have been spared much anxiety.—|high charges for transportation of supplieg seni 
influence of the bouyant power of the air and| Last hours of Dr. Payson. which prevail in those distant regions. The B jose 
cohesion of the water is sufficient to float an as emma . fact that this sum divided among 113,000 In. § ij, 
ordinary sewing needle. The easiest way to| Some Striking and Important Facts in Regard |dians give an average of only $21.50 per head, Pa 
drive off this adhering air is to heat the arti- to the Indians. is sufficient evidence that large numbers of = 
cle. Ifthe needle be heated, it will be im-| The following extracts are taken from ajthese Indians are already closely approaching § — 
possible to cause it to float until after it has|speech delivered in Raleigh, N. C., on the|the condition where they will be self-support, 
cooled and has been exposed to the air for|24th of July last, by the Hon. Columbus De-|ing, while others are learning the rudiments Pi 
some time, and the samo process is applicable |lano, a copy of which has been furnished us.|of the mechanical or agricultural arts. 
to most surfaces to Which cement is to be ap-|The Honorable Secretary says :— Fifty or sixty agents, with a force of em. 
plied. ‘‘T have applied to the efficient Commis-|ployees, carpenters, blacksmiths, farmers, mil, § = 

Whenever an article is broken which is|sioner of Indian affairs, General F. A, Walker, |lers, and teachers, to the number in all of 900, 
considered worth mending, the broken sur-|for certain facts connected with the Indian/are engaged in the work of instructing these q 
faces should be kept scrupulously clean until|service, and upon his authority I assert that|people to break up their own lands, build § Ob 
such time as we are ready to repair the dam-|during the present year more than twenty-|their own fences and cabins, saw their own § on 
age. When a valuable glass or china vessel | five thousand Indians have been added to the|lumber, and grind their own corn, as well ag the 
is broken, the usual practice is to fit the sur-;/number of those directly under the control|to speak in our language and write in our al. § hel 
faces together a dozen or twenty times, andjof the Government. During the three years|phabet. out 
rub them all over with the fingers. This is|of the present Administration more than} The cost of so great an enterprise is neces. § wei 
done without any object except to gratify the| eighty thousand Indians have been brought|sarily heavy, but it is nothing compared to § ten 
mere idle curiosity of the moment, but the|to agencies and placed under the care and|the cost of a month of general Indian war, § of} 
resultis that the broken edges are chipped, the| supervision of Indian agents. Notto exceed|It must also be remembered that war neces. § pea 
surfaces are covered with the oily exudations| fifty thousand Indians are still roaming be-|sarily interrupts the progress of railways ag § reli 
of the fingers, and a neat and strong joint be-|yond the supervision of their agents, not-|well as the settlements of our country, and § aff 
comes unattainable. Keep the edges away | withstanding the immense extent of territory|renders insecure the lives of those who live A 
from each other until you are ready to ce-| which yet intervenes between the settled por-jon its frontier. a |i 
ment them together, and keep your hands off|tions of the country. It has become almost} The total amount appropriated for the In. § chs 
them. The same is true in regard to the/a certainty that the coming year will see the|dian service in the fiscal year ending July 1, § ing 
joining of pieces of wood, such as broken|number of roaming Indians so far reduced|1872, including all deficiency appropriations, § ing 
furniture. We have seen people attempt to|that, substantially, the whole Indian race| was $6,055,774.69. Of this sum $1,277,997.66 nu 
glue together two pieces of wood the surfaces| within the United States will be settled upon|was appropriated only in the sense that it J pos 
of which were covered with old glue, the re-|reservations. These reservations are located | gave the administrative officers of the Govern. : 
mains of former efforts to unite the parts.| with reference to allowing the freest develop-| ment authority to pay or to expend in behalf § fro 
Such joints cannot hold even if the very best| ment of railroad communications, the largest|of the Indians moneys belonging to them, § ute 
glue be used. In cases where it is desired to|extension of agricultural settlements, and the} These moneys were the price of the cession § mit 
unite joints that have been previously imper-|safety of the white citizens. They are alsojof many a hundred million acres of land, now § fro 
fectly cemented, the old cement should be|located with a view of securing the best in-|covered by the farms and factories or the cities 
carefully removed. Glue may be removed by|terests of the aboriginal population, and in|of the whites. ( 
water, shellac and resin by means of acohol,|order to afford the members of that unfortun-| Moreover, of the sum appropriated, con- ene 
and other cements by means of their appro-|ate race opportunity to learn the arts and|siderable in excess of $300,000 remained un- 9 up 
priate solvents. There are two other points| customs of civilized life, and I trust in the end|expended at the close of the year, reducing am 
that demand attention, the first being the|to participate in the happy destinies of the|/the actual expenses of this gigantic service J ¢, 
necessity of bringing the surfaces together by| American people. Such a result would be|below four and a half millions of dollars. We 
means of heavy pressure. Pieces of wood] well attained at any expense, for the free de-| Single wars of the United States with single § 4, 
that are firmly clamped together by means of| velopment of railroad communications and|tribes of Indians have cost the treasury ten, § i, 
powerful screw clamps while the glue is hard-| the extension of our settlements is of incalcu-|twenty, thirty, and forty millions of dollars. § ;,, 
ening will adhere with a force far greater|lable value merely from a pecuniary point of|The report of the Commissioner of Indian § ;, 
than if they were merely stuck together. In| view. Affairs for the year 1868 reaches the conclu “ 
the sccond place, we must allow abundant} Every year the advance of our frontier|sion that every Indian warrior killed in the § yy 
time for the cement to harden. These ce-|takes in a new extent of lands teeming with| Florida war, the Sioux war of 1852 and 1854, thi 
ments that merely cool, and do not dry out,|agricultural and mineral wealth equal to the|and the Cheyenne war of 1864, cost the Govern & },, 
require very little time. Cements of which|area of many of the largest States of the|ment a million of dollars and the lives of twenty | y, 
the solvent is water or alcohol dry out in aj Union, or some of the most powerful empires| white men. This is the cost of wars with single § , 
few days ; but those which have an oily basis,|of the world. To accomplish this without de-|tribes, and the worst of it is, that these wars  }., 
like white-lead, require half a year to dry|lay or embarrassment from the aborigines of|Aave never settled anything. The Indians still § ... 
perfectly. People frequently attempt to use|the country is one of the first duties of states-|remain, either to be annihilated by force of J 4), 
articles cemented with such compounds be-|manship at the present time, and this is being} arms, at such enormous expenditures of blood J or 
fore the drying process has been completed,'done under the humane and Christian policy |and treasure, or else to be pacified by concilia J 4, 
and, as a consequence, fail in their efforts. |of the Republican administration, not only|tory actions, won over by kindness, knit to § ,, 

These general principles are applicable to| with strict justice to the Indians, but in the|us by constant good offices, assisted to a con- § ¢y, 
all cements, and a careful observance of them|spirit of mercy and peace. dition of self-support, and in the end made § ¢, 
will frequently enable us to attain success| Of the 293,000 Indians within the limit of|one with the whites by mutual sympathy § ;;, 
where others have failed—Harper’s Bazaar. | the United States, exclusive of Alaska, accord-|and by a common devotion to a common § 4, 

ing to the best estimate which it is possible to|country and the same Heavenly Father. br 

Christians might avoid much trouble and|form, 130,000 are now supporting themselves] Let those who, from lack of correct infor J 4, 
inconvenience, if they would only believe what|upon their own lands, receiving absolutely| mation, are incredulous; let those whose desire 
they profess, that God is able to make them|nothing from the Government beyond the in-|for punishment or revenge has been aroused by § ;, 
happy without anything else. They imagine|terest of their own money or the annuities|exaggerated accounts of Indian depredations; a 
if such a dear friend were to be removed, they| granted them in consideration of cession of|let those who wish to change the present § 4, 
would be miserable, whereas God makesthem/|their lands. The lands which they have|policy in order to renew again a host of faith- 

a thousand times happier without them. To|ceded have been sold by the Government to|less agents and contractors to plunder the § ,, 
mention my own case, God has been depriv-|actual settlers at three, five, ten or twenty|ignorant savage, and rob him of the aid and § ,, 
ing me of one blessing after another, but as|times the amount paid the Indians for them.|beneficence of the government; and, finally, § 1, 
every one was removed, he came in and filled} The aggregate cost of the subsistence of the|let those who desire war that they may reap § }, 
the place, and now, when I am a cripple and} 113,000 eine at agencies, who are in whole|the rich profits which its large and necessary § ,, 


not able to move, I am happier than I ever! or in part, often in a very small degree, sub.!expenditures afford, ponder these facts, and 


answer before God and a Christian nation 
whether they will, if they can, destroy the pre- 
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been the eee of our home administra- 
|tion—the ndian question. 


| 
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and promising child, and will preserve many 


Mercy and truth/a life worth more to the world than that of 


sent policy of peace, justice and progress, and| were now to meet together, righteousness and|a tribe of Kiowas and Apaches. It was per- 
restore the former system of cruelty, robbery, in-|peace to kiss each other. The savage was to|haps well that the experiment we have made 

be tamed by kindness, tempered by firmness, 
and the horrors of the past were to be forgot- 
ten in the reign of unbroken peace to follow 
upon this new departure in our Indian policy. 
* * * * * 


humanity, war, bloodshed, and crime.” —Late 
Paper. 
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TENTH MONTH 26, 1872. 





OHIO YEARLY MEETING, 

This meeting convened at Mount Pleasant, 
Ohio, on Second-day, 9th mo. 30th, and closed 
on Fifth-day, 10th mo. 3d. The meeting was 
thought to be the largest annual gathering 
held there for several years, and was through- 
out marked by a feeling of unity and religious 
weight that was comforting to those in at- 
tendance. There was quite a large number 
of young persons present, and their plain ap- 
pearance and solid deportment, evinced their 
religious concern and their interest in the 
affairs which came before the meetiug. 

Among other matters of interest transacted, 
a large committee was appointed for the pur- 
chase and distribution of the approved writ- 
ings of Friends; also the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings reported the purchase of a considerable 
number of Barclay’s Apology for that pur- 

se. 

There were in attendance two ministers 
from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, with min- 
utes for religious service. When the printed 
minutes are received we shall give extracts 
from them. 


Our attention has been called to an article 
under the editorial head, that appeared in 
“The Interior” of the 5rd instant, in refer- 
ence to “ the Quaker or peace policy” of our 
Government towards the Indians of the far 
West. ‘‘The Interior” is published at Chi- 
cago, in the interest of the Presbyterian So- 
ciety, is conducted with spirit and talent, and 
its tone on religious as well as other subjects 
is generally moderate and discriminative. In 
the article alluded to however, the author, 
whoever he may be, seems to have forgotten 
that he was addressing a community that, at 
least, professes to be christians, and that the 
worid has advanced in christian civilization, 
since the Puritans who landed in New Eng- 
land thought they had the same authority for 
exterminating the aborigines of America as 
the Israelites had to destroy the inhabitants 
of Canaan. He appears to have no faith in 
the value or efficacy of the principles of peace 
and good-will inculcated and commanded by 
Christ and his Apostles, and therefore longs 
for recurrence to the sanguinary ministra- 
tion of carbines and sabres, in order to induce 
the Indians to give up bloodshedding, and em- 
brace the civilization of their oppressors, and 
the murderers of their kinsmen and friends. 

We will let him speak for himself, by giv- 
ing such extracts as fairly exhibit his views 
and animus, only italicising some passages 
that appear to us most characteristic. 

“When some three years since, our gov- 
ernment adopted what is known as the ‘Qua- 
ker’ or peace policy, in its dealings with the 
Indians upon our Western and South-western 
borders, the hope arose in the heart of the 
nation that at length we had entered upon a 


” 
ck 


He states there were those who from the 
first “predicted the early and total failure of 
the experiment,” “and time has but too fully 
verified their predictions. There is doubtless 
a very considerable difference among the vari- 
ous tribes along the Western frontier. Some 
among them seem to be less savage and blood 
thirsty, and more susceptible to appeals to 
the better side of human nature than are oth- 
ers. But we fear it must be set down as a 
fact never to be lost sight of in dealings with 
them, that Indians are by nature crafty, 
treacherous, false and cruel, wholly destitute 
of the virtues usually found among civilized 
communities of the lowest grade. They can 
be reached and controlled only through their fears. 
Moral considerations, of whatever order, are pow- 
erless to restrain them from the most flendish of 
practices. There is absolutely no safety for 
our pioneers, and for travellers across those 
portions of our country which are still in pos- 
session of the aborigines, except in the ability 
they possess to defend themselves against the 
murderous onsets of these demons in human 
orm. There may be exceptions, but such is, 
we fear, the rule. 

“Tt is hard to be obliged to come to conclu- 
sions seemingly so at variance with Christian 
feeling ; but the experiment of bringing the 
Indian under the sway of considerations of 
gratitude, justice, truth or mercy, must, we 
think, be acknowledged closed. The mission- 
ary must follow, not precede the soldier. Car- 
bines and sabres will do a work which blankets 
and stores and soft words will in vain essay. 
The Indian must be conquered first, and con- 
verted afterward.” 

After saying that the Indians had “no 
right or claim to endlessly hold * * any 
portion of this country,” he declares that the 
“rightful owner” arrived in the Mayflower, 
and has “ ever since been reclaiming that which 
was his own by the only title ever to be recog- 
nized in such litigation.” 

“ Civilization or extermination is the single 
alternative that can be proposed to him. 
(The savage. ] 

“ But not in the interest of selfishness. Not 
in disregard of the fact that he is a man, with 
all the rights of a man, which he has not for- 
feited by crime. Not in any spirit whatever, 
but that of Christian love. But out of the high- 
est, broadest, most Christian philanthropy should 
this be done. It is high time that these un- 
tamed and untamable fiends were told in lan- 
guage of which there is no mistaking the 
meaning, that there is one choice, and but 
one, open to them: cessation from their mur- 


should be fully tried. Now, in the name of 
Christian philanthropy, let Crook and Sheri- 
dan come to the front.” 

To those who are acquainted with the facts 
in the case, it is hardly necessary to say that 
the assertion of the ‘total failure” of the 
‘*Quaker or peace policy” towards the In- 
dians, is altogether untrue, and betrays either 
culpable ignorance on the part of one who 
undertakes to publish abroad such dogmatic 
opinions on the subject, or a blind determina- 
tion to decry the effort making to restore to 
the Indian confidence in the white man, and 
to subdue his hostility by a policy consonant 
with the religion we profess, and to urge the 
Government once more to resort to the bar- 
barities of war, with no other probable result, 
as past experience teaches, than the extermi- 
nation of the less civilised race. 

In the last week’s number of our Journal 
we published a statement of the “General 
Agent of the Executive Committee of Friends 
on Indian affairs,” showing the progress made 
in agricultural employment and its products; 
the statistics in which speak louder than ar- 
gument as to what has been done in the Su- 
perintendency over which Friends have con- 
trol. In the present number will be found 
extracts from a speech made by Secretary 
Delano, demonstrating the large benefit which 
the Government and people have already 
realized by the “ Quaker or peace policy” to- 
wards the Indians. These witnesses are un- 
impeachable, and we think their evidence 
might satisfy even the editor of the “Inter. 
ior” that the result obtained is encouraging, 
and more than was to be expected in so short 
a time, in dealing with “demons in human 
form,” “untamed and untamable fiends,” over 
whom, of course, if such, ‘“ moral considera- 
tions of whatever order are powerless to re- 
strain them from the most fiendish of prac- 
tices.” 

To us it seems worse than folly to speak of 
“Christian love,” the “highest, broadest, 
most Christian philanthropy,” as having any 
thing to do with such an unmerciful course as 
is recommended by this writer, viz: “The 
extermination of all who connive” at the 
crime or escape of any Indian “known to be 
guilty of capital offences,” and sweeping all 
off who will not, at once, give up the mode of 
life which they and their progenitors have 
always pursued. ‘‘ Civilization or extermina- 
tion is the single alternative that can be pro- 
posed to him.” It is this kind of derogation 
of Christianity that furnishes the sceptic with 
plausible objections to its divine origin. 

The title of the “owner” of the soil of 
America, “who arrived in the Mayflower,” 
if we understand this writer, rests on the as- 
sumption that ‘“ Every thing in this world be- 
longs, in the last analysis, to him who has the 


derous and worse than murderous practices, lability and disposition to use it,” a doctrine 
or death ; the surrender to justice of every| which we think every agrarian and commun- 
Indian known to be guilty of capital offences, |ist supposes entitles him to demand a share 
or the extermination of all who connive at his\of the wealth and land of the capitalist and 


crime and escape. 
mane and merciful, as it is the only just and 
righteous way of dealing with these wretches. 
{t may involve even the destruction of a few 
squaws and papooses ; but it will save from 
foul dishonor, and worse by far than death 


It is at once the only hu-|the landowner. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
ForEIGN.—Prince Napoleon has appealed to the Pro- 
cureur-General of France for redress against the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, the Prefect of Police, and others who 


»|took part in his expulsion from France. If the appeal 


uew era in our relations with what has long|}many an American woman and many a bright’ is rejected, the Prince will commence personal proceed- 
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ings in the courts against the parties concerned, and 
avail himself of all legal means to procure a restoration 
of his rights as a citizen of France. : 

The French government has resolved to support in 
the approaching session of the Assembly a motion for 
the appointment of Commissioners to investigate the 
acts of the Ollivier and Palakao Cabinets, preparatory to 
the impeachment of the imperial ministers on a charge 
of having provoked the war with Germany. 

The Count de Chambord has written a letter protest- 
ing against the establishment of the Republic as a per- 
manent form of government. He says a monarchy 
alone can save France. 

Charles Sumner has visited Gambetta, and in conver- 
sation between them Senator Sumner expressed the 
warmest sympathy for the French Republic, but re- 

retted the want of sincere religion in France. 

The bulk of the German force in Marne and Upper 
Marne will be soon withdrawn. A small detachment 
will remain at important points. 

Heavy rains have caused the rivers Rhone, Saone 
and Loire, to overflow their banks. 

The insurrection at Ferrol has been suppressed al- 
most without bloodshed. The rebels fearing the result 
of an attack by the government forces, dispersed on a 
dark and stormy night. Some took refuge on the ves- 
sels they had seized, and left the port. Others fled 
through the town and about one hundred were captured. 
The Spanish forces entered the Arsenal without resist- 
ance, and there captured four hundred of the rebels who 
remained inside. 

A bill has been introduced in the Cortes, abolishing 
the death penalty for political offences, and it has passed 
a first reading. 

The Emperor of Russia has issued a decree granting 
full pardon to Michael Czarkowski, the Polish general, 
who under the title of Sadyk Pasha, took service in the 
Turkish army and distinguished himself as commander- 
in-chief of the Ottoman Cossacks in the war against 
Russia. 

A man who participated in the Communist revolt in 
Paris has surrendered himself to the police in Brussels, 
and made a declaration that he was an accomplice of 
Troppman who murdered an entire family near Paris. | 
An examination shows the man to be of sound mind. 

The railway between Yokohama and Yeddo, Japan, 
has been formally opened by the Mikado. 

The British Parliament will reassemble on the 19th} 
of Twelfth month. 

Agitation has commenced for the abolition of flog-| 
ging at Newgate as a penalty for crime. Many letters| 
have appeared in the Times and other journals, urging] 
the discontinuance of the barbarous practice. 

Five thousand laborers on the steamship docks in| 
Liverpool are on a strike. 

The suit brought against the United States Consul at} 
Liverpool, by a man named Aleott, who enlisted as a 
seamen on the privateer Alabama, for compensation 
for his detention at Liverpool as a witness, by order of 
the consul at the time the Alabama sailed, has just been} 
brought to a conclusion, and resulted adversely to the 

jlaintiff. The court decided that the Geneva Tribunal 
had settled all questions connected with the Alabama 
case, and directed a verdict to be entered for the de- 
fendant. 

The London Board of Public Works has voted al- 
most unanimously in favor of removing the tolls on the 
Waterloo and other toll bridges over the Thames. A 
conference with the government for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the measure will shortly be held. 

While imprisonment for debt has been abolished in| 
Great Britain, it still remains in force in the Channel| 
Islands, A bill to effect a partial change has been re-| 
ferred to a committee. | 

The gallery of a circus at Sheffield gave way while 
filled with spectators, and was precipitated on the heads| 
of those below. About 70 persons were injured by the 
accident and in the panic which ensued. 

The steamer Mary of Leith ran into the bark Caro- 
line Marcer, of Gottenburg. The latter filled and sunk, 
and eight of the crew were drowned. The steamer} 
Batavia, on her passage to the river Rhine, came into| 
collision with an unknown vessel and was so seriously | 
injured that she soon after sunk. All on board were| 
saved except two persons who went down in the 
steamer. 

London, 10th mo. 21st.—Consols 92. 
1865, 914 ; 4867, 922; ten-forties, 87%. 

Liverpool.— Uplands cotton, 9} a 9jd.; Orleans, ' 
10} a 10d. Breadstuffs quiet and steady. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 21st says: ‘The insurgents 
who escaped from Ferrol fled in all directions. About 
500 were captured without any resistance. The re-| 
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sixes, 
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A Geneva dispatch announces the sudden death, on 
the 21st inst., of D’ Aubigne, the celebrated historian of 
the Reformation. He was 78 years of age. 

The Prussian government has ordered its officials, 
especially the authorities in harbor towns, to furnish| 
statistical reports on the emigration of Germans to| 
America, setting forth the number of emigrants, and as 
far as can be ascertained their motives. The returns} 
are demanded with a view to prevent, if possible, a 
further exodus to the United States. 

Unitrep Srates.—The Cotton Crop—aAccording to} 
the report of the Department of Agriculture, the general 
average condition of the coming crop was reduced dur- 
ing the month covered by the returns, but is still placed 
higher than in last years report for the Tenth month, 
while the area planted is considerably greater. Many 
parts of the cotton region have suffered from drought 
and the ravages of caterpillars. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 





250, including 84 children under two years of age: 47 
of consumption, 17 debility, 11 marasmus, 2 small pox 
and 8 old age. 

At the late State election in Pennsylvania, 671,147 
votes were polled. Hartranft, the Republican candi- 
date for Governor, received 353,387 votes, and Bucka- 
lew, opposition, 317,760: Republican majority 35,627. 
Philadelphia gave 118,119 votes; Allegheny, 42,261 ; 
Luzerne 26,774; Lancaster, 22,838; Berks, 21,845; 
Schuylkill, 18,338 ; Montgomery 16,917; Chester, 15,- 





896. The smallest vote, 758, was given in Forest 
county. 

There were 163 deaths in Boston last week, 28 of 
which were from small pox. 

The total vote cast in Ohio for Secretary of State, at 
the election on the 8th inst., was 520,037, and the Re- 
publican majority 14,055. 

It was, until quite recently, believed that the lands 
of Colorado had very little agricultural value, but this 
season large quantities of wheat have been sent from 
the territory to Kansas and Missouri. Previous to this 
year Colorado had imported most of the flour and grain 
required by its inhabitants. 

The California gold product appears to be gradually 
decreasing. A number of claims worked by sluices and 
hydraulic processes, are exhausted every year, and very 
few new ones are opened, At the same time the pro- 
ductive quartz mining does not increase in importance. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 2lst inst. New York.—American gold, 113}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 116}; ditto, 1865, 116; ditto, 1868, 
114}; ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 1083. Superfine flour, 
$5.90 a 36.60; State extra, $7 5; finer brands, 
?7.50 a $12. No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, $1.60; No. 
2 do., $1.50 a $1.51; No. 2 Milwaukie, $1.58; red 
western, $1.63; amber, $1.67; white Michigan, $1.95. 
Western barley, $1; Canada, $1.15. Oats, 45 a 51 ets. 
Yellow corn, 65 cts.; western mixed, 62 cts.; white, 68 
ets. Philadelphia.—Middlings cotton, 20 a 205 ets. for 
uplands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $4.50 a 
$5.25; extras $5.75 a $6.25 ; finer brands, $6.50 a $10.25. 
White wheat, $1.90 a $2; amber, $1.79 a $1.87 ; western 
red $1.68 a $1.73. Rye, 80 cts. Yellow corn, 64 a 65 
cts.; western mixed, 63 a 64 cts. Oats, 41 a 47 cts. 
Smoked hams, 16 a 18 cts. Lard, 9 cts. Timothy 
seed, $3.50. The cattle market was dull. Sales of 
about 3,200 head at the Avenue Drove-yard. Extra at 
7 a7 cts. per Ib. gross; 8 cts. for a few choice; 5} a 
6} cts. for fair to good, and 4 a 5 ets., per lb. gross for 
common. About 14,000 sheep sold at 5} a 6} cts. per 
Ib. gross for choice, and 5 a 53 ets. for fair and middling. 
Hogs sold at $7 a $7.50 per 100 Ibs. net. Receipts, 
5,552 head. Cincinnatii—White wheat, $1.68 a $1.73; 
red, $1.52 a $1.57. Corn, 40 a 41 cts. Qats, 30 a 35 
ets. Summer lard, 7} cts. Milwaukie—No. 2 spring 
wheat, $1.12). No. 2 mixed corn, 31} cts. No. 2 oats, 


24 cts. No. 1 rye, 53 cts. No. 2 barley, 65 cts. 





ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, 
The Annual Meeting of “ Philadelphia Auxiliary,” 
will be held at No. 109 N. Tenth St., on Fourth-day, 
30th inst., at 74 P.M. A. M. Kiser, 
Philada., 10th mo. 1872. Secretary. 


BIBLE FRIENDS IN 


The Executive Committee of Friends’ Freedmen’s 
Association of Philadelphia, have opened the schools 


|under its care in Virginia and North Carolina, and 


desire to call the attention of Friends to the need of 
funds to carry on the work. The Treasury is nearly 
empty, and expense having begun, the Committee hope 
that those interested in the cause will continue to for- 
ward contributions to Ricuarp Cappury, Treasurer, 





mainder have disappeared in the mountains. 


No. 111 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
Tenth mo. 18th, 1872. 





WOMAN’S INDIAN AID ASSOCIATION, 


Our friends Margaret Richards and Emmeline H, 
Tuttle, are in immediate need of supplies of material 


|for clothing for the women and children at their re 
| spective stations. 


Our Treasury contains only $69, and we earnest] 
appeal to interested Friends to enable us to meet the 
above, and similar applications as they may occur, by 
prompt and liberal contributions, which may be sent to 
Resecca T. Harnes, Secretary, No. 545 N. Twenty. 
second street; or “ Woman’s Indian Aid Association,” 
116 N. Fourth street. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The WINTER Session of the School will commence 
on Second-day, the 28th instant. 

Pupils who have been regularly entered and who go 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets at the 
depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, 
corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, by givin 
their names to the Ticket-agent there, who is furnished 
with a list of the pupils for that purpose. In such 
ease the passage, including the stage fare from the 
Railroad Station, will be charged at the School, to be 
paid for with the other incidental charges at the close 
of the term. Conveyances will be at the Srreer Roap 
Srarion on Second and Third-days, the 28th and 29th, 
inst., to meet the trains that leave Philadelphia at 7.25 
and 10 A. M., 12 M. and 2.30 P.M. 

bes Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first and 
Chestnut St. or at Eighteenth and Market. If left at 
the latter place, it must be put under the care of H. 
Alexander & Sons, who will convey it thence to Thirty- 
first and Chestnut at a charge of 10 cents per trunk, to 
be paid to them. Those who prefer can have their bag- 
gage sent for to any place in the built-up part of the 
City, by sending word on the day previous to H. Alex- 
ander & Sons, No. 5 North Eighteenth St. Their charge 
in such case for taking baggage to Thirty-first and Chest- 
nut Sts., will be 25 cents per trunk. For the same charge 
they will also collect baggage from the other railroad 
depots, if the checks are left at their office No. 5 North 
Eighteenth St. Baggage put under their care, if pro 
perly marked, will not require any attention from the 
owners, either at the West Philadelphia depot, or at the 
Street Road Station, but will be forwarded direct to the 
School. It may not always go on the same train as the 
owner, but it will go on the same day, provided the 
notice to H. Alexander & Sons reaches them in time. 


DURING THE SEssIon, passengers for the School will 
be met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival of the 
first train from the City, every day except First-days; 
and small packages for the pupils, if left at Friend? 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch St., will be forwarded every 
Sixth-day at 12 o’clock, except on the last two Sixth-day 
in the Twelfth month, and the expense charged in their 
bills. 

Tenth month 15th, 1872. 


WANTED, 

At Westtown Boarding School, a well qualified 
Teacher to take charge of the second Mathematical 
Department or the writing school for Boys. 

Application to be made to 

Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, N. Jersey, 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch street, Philada., 
Samuel Morris, Olney, near Philada., 
Charles Evans, M. D., 702 Race street, Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wort#- 
incton, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


MARRIED, on the 26th of Ninth month, 1872, at 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Wilmington, Del., Epwarb 
Bette, of Philadelphia, to EL1zaBnera H. TaTNnatl, 
daughter of William Tatnall, of Wilmington. 

, on the ninth day of Tenth month, 1872, at 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Salem, New Jersey, GErorGs 
Asnort, Jr., to ExizABetTH E. Lippincott, both of the 
above place. 


Drep, on the 15th of Tenth mo. 1872, Eima, daugh- 
ter of Henry and Martha D. Windle, in the 20th year 
of her age, a member of Bradford Monthly Meeting, 
Chester county, Pa. “Be ye therefore ready also, for 
the Son of man cometh at an hour when ye think not.” 
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